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Eastern India or Nepal. These illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts and their wooden
covers make it abundantly clear that the strongest impact of Indian art was felt in Nepal
during the eleventh and twelfth, centuries A. D. The style of the earliest known metal
images from Nepal also agrees with the style of the Eastern Indian bronzes of the eleventh
and the twelfth centuries A. D.
The Nepalese bronzes did not have to undergo the process of development
which the Indian sculpture had to undergo from the time Buddhism first employed
sculpture for the propagation of the faith. This is why even the earliest bronzes of
Nepal are aesthetically   very much developed.   This also explains the one sided
influence of Indian bronzes on the Nepalese bronzes during the succeeding centuries.
In India the transformation of simple narrative sculptures into canonical icons
had taken a very long time. There had been persistent experimentation and the deve-
loped visual form of the early mediaeval times had the force of abstract religious ideas
and philosophic contemplation behind it. From India itself Buddhism disappeared
by the early mediaeval times but before its final disappearance from this land the
Buddhist bronzes were made more and more in accordance with the Agamic injunctions
answering correctly the Dhyanas. Vajrayan sculptures necessitated specialization
in the cannons and were associated with elaborate rituals which permitted little oppor-
tunity of external influence.
In the beginning the Nepalese artisan copied the Indian examples in the
casting of bronzes, but soon he assimilated the forms and there were times when lie
excelled the Indian prototypes. Buddhism continued to be the inspiring religion in
Nepal even after its disappearance from India and bronzes continued to serve the needs
of the faith. The workshops often repeated the icon types without any conscious
variations but new forms continued to be created with the development of Vajrayan
till the number of Gods and Goddesses far outnumbered the artists. However, all
these Gods and Goddesses had some common major spiritual values, contemplative,
quiet, divine compassion and exquisite grace in their diverse iconographic forms.
The plastic quality of the Indian bronzes continued to be a vital force in the
Nepalese bronzes from the twelfth to the fifteenth century A. D., even though Buddhist
Bronzes were no more made in Eastern India itself during the later part of this period.
During the period of fifteenth to nineteenth centuries the Nepalese accent becomes
much more noticeable, though the residual finesse, the iconometrical balances of form,
the spontaneity and technical skill are obviously the result of the earlier inertia.
The Nepalese accent manifests itself in a leisured lyricism. The high frequency
of plastic vibration so very obvious in the Indian image of Natraja is very much lowered
in the later Nepalese Buddhist bronzes. No doubt there are different planes but the
viscous emergence of one curved plane from the next appears more tenuous. There is
no conscious attempt to create three dimensional tensions and if it is there it is for all